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Is the All-Year School the Answer? 


DONALD J. 


Spiraling enrollments, teacher short- 
ages, and increased building costs have 
caused many thoughtful educators, govern- 
mental officials, and lay citizens to 
consider the possibility of adopting the 
all-year school as a solution to these 
problems. The continuing interest in the 
all-year school is further evidenced by 
its inclusion on the agenda of numerous 
educational and other conferences at the 
local, state, and national level. The 
recent Governors' Conference, for ex- 
ample, paid particular attention to the 
means by which such a system might be 
established within a state if it was 
felt to be desirable. 


What is an All-Year School? 


When one examines the literature, it 
becomes apparent immediately that the 
all-year school, or the twelve-month 
school as it is sometimes called, is 
subject to a variety of definitions.! It 
is often interpreted to be a program for 
extending the school year or for enrich- 
ing the quality of the educational pro- 
gram. Rochester, Minnesota, and Glencoe, 
Illinois, are representative school sys- 
tems with long histories of emphasis on 
the in-service training of their staffs 
during the summer months. These plans, 
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though salutary, do not actually encom- 
pass the program, ordinarily conceived 
as embodying the all-year school. 


The accepted definition of the all- 
year school is one in which the school 
program is organized into a school year 
of four quarters of twelve weeks each. 
Three-fourths of the school-age children 
are in attendance during each quarter 
and one-fourth of the pupils are always 
out of school. The plan is applicable to 
both elementary and secondary schools, 
and in every calendar year each child 
attends school for three quarters, or 
approximately 180 days. There is also 
either one month of vacation sometime 
during the year, or else a week's va- 
cation at the end of each quarter. The 
unique appeal of the ali-year school is 
found in the possibility it offers of 
increasing available classroom space, 
without additional facilities being re- 
quired, through better utilization of 
existing facilities. 


Articles written about the all-year 
school plan rely heavily upon judgments 
held by interested parties, rather than 
conclusions drawn from carefully design- 
ed research. Its practicality has seldom 
been tested by other than empirical 
means, hence the discussion which fol- 
lows isinfluenced by some material which 
is primarily speculative in nature. 


Where Has the Plan Been Tried? 


At the present time no city school 
System operates its elementary and sec- 
ondary schools on an all-year basis. The 
prevailing pattern is to use the summer 
term, if one exists, for augmenting the 
services provided during the regular 
school year. School systems which have 
introduced the all-year school have 
eventually discarded it, usually for 
reasons unrelated to measurable effects 
on learning experiences. 
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Bluffton, Indiana, first introduced 
the four-quarter plan of school organi- 
zation in 1904. The Bluffton plan, which 
limited the attendance of each child to 
three of the four quarters, was discon- 
tinued in 1915. The all-year school plan 
reached the height of its popularity in 
1925, when thirteen cities had some or 
all of their schools so organized. 


Newark, New Jersey, began to experi- 
ment with the all-year school in 1912 
and, although it became a center of con- 
troversy, reported some satisfaction 
with the results. The plan originally 
was applied to two elementary schools 
situated in areas whose populations were 
predominantly foreign born. Its major 
purpose was to assist in overcoming the 
retardation and the pre-high school 
dropouts of pupils from non-English 
speaking families. Ultimately, the plan 
was extended to eight elementary schools 
and one high school, all of which were 
located in congested and low-income sec- 
tions of the city where recreational 
facilities were lacking. These schools 
operated on the basis of four three- 
month terms, with a week of vacation at 
Christmas and at Easter and two weeks in 
the summer. Pupils could elect to attend 
school either for three quarters or 
throughout the year. 


In 1925, theNewark Board of Education, 
after voting to abandon the plan, re- 
quested the services of an outside con- 
sultant agency to examine the evidence 
relating to the success or failure of 
the all-year schools in that city. Sig- 
nificantly, the survey team recommended 
that the all-year schools be continued, 
and that they be given additional facil- 
ities to make their work more efficient 
and more effective. However, the Board 
stood by its earlier decision. * 


In 1928, the Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, 
schools, faced with a sudden growth in 
enrollment and lacking funds for addi- 
tional construction, turned to the all- 
year school as a solution to their prob- 
lems. After the plan had been in oper- 
ation for a time, the superintendent of 
schools reported favorably on the ex- 
periment. He indicated that there had 
been no detrimental effects observed 
upon either pupil progress in school or 
the physical growth and development of 
the children. In fact, he pointed out, 
pupil attendance washigher because, with 
fewer students enrolled at a given time, 
the compulsory attendance law was some- 


what easier to enforce. Aliquippa re- 
verted to the standard school year in 
1939 when its financial problems became 
less acute.3 


What Are the Plan’s Advantages? 


Those who advocate the introduction of 
all-year schools advance certain argu- 
ments in their favor. Among these are 
the following: 


1. The three months of the year when 
school buildings lie idle represent a 
great waste of existing facilities. This 
is particularly true at the present time 
when the public is being asked to pro- 
vide additional buildings to handle in- 
creased enrollments. 


2. It would relieve the overcrowding 
in schools filled to capacity. 


3. The plan might make unnecessary the 
construction of additional schools. The 
capacity of existing schools would be 
increased by one-third. Thus, an ele- 
mentary school which houses 750 pupils 
at one time could serve the needs of 
1,000 pupils without resorting to half- 
day sessions. 


4. Since less classroom space will be 
needed, debt service, insurance costs, 


heating costs, and the like will be 
reduced. 


5. Teacher employment would be on the 
basis of a full year, increasing the in- 
come and the professional status of the 
teacher. 


6. Experience has shown that the plan 
can be operated successfully with no 
detrimental effects upon the quality of 
learning and achievement by the pupils, 
or upon the physical growth and devel- 
opment of the children. 


7. In the upper grades, particularly 
in the high school, talented individuals 
might be able to progress through the 
schools more rapidly by attending school 
the year around. They would thus be able 
to enter colleges and universities at an 
earlier age and take greater advantage 
of those opportunities. 


What Are the Plan’s Disadvantages? 


In recent years school systems which 
have thoroughly investigated the feasi- 
bility of the plan have universally re- 
jected it, principally on the basis of 
complicated administrative changes in- 
volved and anticipated community oppo- 
sition. 
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In 1951, forexample, San Mateo County, 
California, in response to popular de- 
mand, studied the plan and reported that 
double sessions would be preferable to 
and less expensive than the all-year 
school program.* 


The Los Angeles City School District 
published a comprehensive report in 1954 
by a committee established to study the 
problem. This group concluded that the 
organizational, financial, legal, and 
educational implications involved were 
more harmful than double shifts in the 
schools.5 Cincinnati, Ohio, Flint, Mich- 
igan, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are ex- 
amples of other prominent school systems 
which have seriously considered all-year 
schools and found them unsatisfactory 
for their purposes. 


There are very strong practical ob- 
jections to the plan. Among the major 
arguments which have been advanced 
against the all-year school are the 
following: §& 


1. The all-year school does not add 
any days to the school year. Actually, 
it fixes the number of days that a pupil 
may attend during a normal school year 
to three quarters or 180 days. This is a 
built-in maximum restriction which can- 
not be expanded if theneed should arise. 


2. The assignment of pupils into uni- 
formly equal divisions during the school 
year, including the assignment of va- 
cation periods, would require arbitrary 
action on the part of the school au- 
thorities. 


3. Building repairs, maintenance, 
painting, and cleaning would be compli- 
cated and might cause harmful inter- 
ruptions in the school program. 


4. Most families would resist a pro- 
gram which would disrupt normal family 
relationships during the traditional 
summer vacation periods. The situation 
would be further complicated if more 
than one child from the same family were 
enrolled in school. 


5. Administrative problems such as 
orienting new teachers, processing trans- 
ient children, maintaining continuity in 
educational development, scheduling cur- 
ricular and extracurricular revisions, 
determining staff assignments, schedul- 
ing staff vacations and the like would 
create innumerable complications. 


6. Climatic conditions during certain 
seasons of the year, particularly in 
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summer, might create poor learning con- 
ditions unless buildings were modified 
to meet the problem. This would be quite 
expensive in itself. 


What Are the Administrative Problems 
Invol ved? 


Certain problems would be faced by 
administrators and boards of education 
attempting to introduce the all-year 
school plan into their school systems. 
In some states existing laws might have 
to be amended to permit the change and 
to ensure that no school monies would 
be lost through failure to comply with 
existing statutes fixing the minimum 
length of the school term to qualify 
for equalization payments. In other 
states present statutes restrict the 
number of months that schools are per- 
mitted to operate without a referendum. 
These and other problems would have to 


be carefully investigated with competent 
legal advice. 


The inertia and, perhaps, the active 
opposition of the community would have 
to be overcome. The plan would need to 
be discussed and publicized in the com- 
munity until it had widespread public 
acceptance. It is worthy of note that 
up until now the plan has been tried 
only in cases of emergency, and has not 
readily captured the imagination of the 
community. 


With the school staff certain person- 
nel problems would likely increase. Some 
teachers, for example, would undoubtedly 
dislike taking vacations at "odd" times 
in the year. Not all teachers would want 
to be employed on a twelve-month basis. 
As it became necessary to make oper- 
ational decisions, problems of this 
nature would multiply. 


Scheduling problems would also mlti- 
ply, especially in cases of transfer in 
or out of the system. These students 
would be very difficult to place proper- 
ly in the school. Ideally, state or re- 
gional adoption of this plan would be 


necessary in order to cope with this 
problem. 


One of the chief difficulties faced by 
an administrator in introducing a pro- 
gram of this nature is that it runs 
counter to current practice, which is 
placing increased emphasis upon improv- 
ing the quality of instruction through 
extending the school year. This requires 


the use of the summer months for enrich- 
ment, acceleration, and remedial work. 


What About the Future? 


An administrator who is primarily con- 
cerned with the quality of educational 
services would do well to examine the 
possibilities of summer programs design- 
ed to increase the professional train- 
ing of the teaching staff. The all-year 
school, by definition, is concerned with 
assuaging the damage caused by mass en- 
rollments in an impoverished financial 
situation, and is only incidentally con- 
cerned with improving instruction. If 
society demands more and better edu- 
cation, and present indications are that 
it does, the logical alternative is to 
extend the present school year rather 
than to restrict it. 


The traditional and most common ex- 
tension of the school year has been the 
introduction of summer terms. In these 
the primary emphasis has been upon stu- 
dent courses for credit. They also have 
provided remedial services to those stu- 
dents who, because of low ability or 
for other reasons, needed to make up 
deficiencies. 


In a number of schools the traditional 
summer term has been modified to include 
enrichment courses directed toward pro- 
viding opportunities for students with 
interest and ability to broaden their 
education in areas which are outside the 
scope of the regular school curriculum. 
These programs are concerned with sup- 
plementing the regular courses offered 
by the school and they are gaining in 
popularity with administrators. 


The use of summer programs for the in- 
service training of staff personnel is a 
comparatively new development. Within 
this program it is possible to include 
workshops, curriculum studies, seminars, 
and training courses with outside lead- 
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ership, local community studies, indi- 
vidual research, summer school attend- 
ance, and approved travel experiences. 


The failure of the all-year school 
plan to achieve ready acceptance has 
been due to community opposition, in- 
herent time and scheduling difficulties, 
and administrative complexities. Experi- 
ence has shown that the program can be 
operated successfully if circumstances 
are critical enough to commit the com- 
munity, the staff, and the adminis- 
tration to it. Basically, however, plans 
for extending the school year should be 
concerned with improving the quality of 
education. The current interest in the 
all-year school reflects this concern 
with its emphasis upon programs involv- 
ing enrichment, remedial work, and in- 
service training. As the demands upon 
education continue to increase it may 
well be that the all-year school plan 
will provide a way for dealing with some 
of the more pressing problems. 
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System? 


1. In what ways might the all-year program be adapted to your school 
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